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classroom. FunctiiOns of questions beyond merely obtaining i^nformation 
are dealt .with, children are shown to have a variety of ways of using 
questions. It i^suggested that educators can make use of knowledge 
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depicts several child-child interacti^ons that Involve a number of 
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V ; FOREWORD 



. £xp/oring Funcf/ona/ Lanquaqe is a unique set of materials that addresses what is probably the 
most important question one could ask about language »se in the schools. "How do children and 
teachers use language to get things done?" However obvious such a question may seem it is 
unfortunately true that we seldom ask it. Instead, the schools usually try to determine such ques- 
tions as "How conrect^s the usage of the children?" or "How mature is the children's language 
development in terms of pronunciation or grammar?" These are not unimportant questions^, but 
they topus only on the /orms of language rather than on its functions. That is, the questions 
. address the social judgments we\can make about language-(is it correct or not) rather than the" 
cognitive functions (what does the language get done). • ^ 

These protocol tapes and manuals effectively illustrate functional language in its real class- 
room context with videotapes of the undoctored, actual classroom events. The manuals contain 
workshop exercises to be used witbthe videotajie, describe (in clear language) the theoretical 
framework from which the work stems, and include verbal transcripts of the language usfed in the 
tapes All videotap^samples (15 to 20 minutes iti length) were taken from a large research proj- 
ect conducted-at th\Center for Apphed Linguistics (Peg Griffin and ftoger Shuy, Chldrin's 
Functional Language hnd Education in the Earli> Years, 1978). Separate mandals acc'ofnpany 
each videotape. ' . - *^ . ^ 

A Wai> with Words describes the principle of functional language in somerdetaH, calling into 
question conventional school language assessment which deals only with language forms 
(sounds, vocabulary and grammar) white often ignoriQg meaning relationships (semantics) and 
language use (pragmatics) , . _ 

What's What with Questions explores the use of question asking strategies in the classroom 
It points out that questions do a great deal more work than'merely getting kiformation. Children 
•haOe a variety of ways tp use (fiuestipns and this protocol suggests ways -tKat educators can make 
use o - them for in-service or pre-service training. Its Your Turn provides information about the 
.verbal and non-verbal aspects of classroom turns at tallung, when it succeeds as well as when it 
breaks down Transitions: Activity between Activities fAuses on what-has been conventionally 
considered down time" Uy educators. The videotape and manual describe how transitions can 
function as an actual learning event, socially and cognitively. A similar focus is presented in When 
Is Reading-?, which illustrates visually that learning how to read extends far beyond "official" 
reading time in classrooms Although much of the focus of these videotapes and manuals Is on 
children s functional Jan'guage use, ieaqher talk is also noted, especially in Teachet Talk Works 
a visible demonstration, of talk that teaches, answers, evaluates, manages, and reprimands ' . 

There is no way that a brief overview of this sort can capture the richness of the actual video- 
taped events in this series' That is precisely tiTe reason, in fact, that the authors decided to present 
this ir^portant information in protocol form. These are not books about children's functional lan- 
guage -They are children's functional language, captured in natural, real life settings, selected 
from hundreds of^hp^urs of research samples and presented in a w.ay which is convincinq clear - 
and dynamic. . . " ■ 
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' INTRODUCTION 

llf Ho^ are questions involved" in teaching and Seaming? 

Do pieople use questions just to ge^ information? 
* What other kinds of work do questions do? * > ^ 

.What are the different ways that children use questions? 

How will these materials help in the classroom situation? 
Tir How ^re they releuant and applicable to elementary school teaching? 



Thfe above cfre some of the questions that, will be treated in these materials. This participant s 
manual is part of a packet that includes an instructor s manual and a videotape. The puipose of 
these materials is to explore certain concepts and facts about the language used in elementary 
school classrooms. Jhe videotape results from a larger study examining thildren's use of lan- 
guage .in school settings. Along with the transcript, it illustrates instances <4 children's classroom 
language usage Th nursery schopl and first through third grades. Although the materials are 
intended for use in pre service and irf service teacher training, they may be of interest ,to other 
audiences, including liHgujstics'sttidents and educational specialists. 

Language's centr^eil ^ole in education is clear, both as a means for transmitting iniormation and 
as a tool in the development and evaluation of many educational skills. Our educational system 
depends upon language for jcontent material, for the presentation and evaluation of teachers' 
knowledge of content tnaterial,* and for the learning and displaying of content knowledge by 
J children. * . . 

'People use language as a tool to get things done. There are many activities that could not be 
accomplished without language, and often language provides special formulas for those activi- 
ties For instance, in many cultures people have to say special sentences to each other before 
they are considered married, babies are not conjsidered christened until the appropriate person 

\ 



2 What's What with Question^ ^ 



says the right things; a bet is not a bet unless someone says ^ bet you $5 that , " There ^re 
^ many other activities that depend on language, even though they may not Have special language, 
* people make requests, apolpgize, apd condole with language It-might be said that the language- 

very-often reflects the task hand— as a matter of fact, the language and the task may be one and 

the same. 

The t^ks that need to be accomplished at school result in language that is different from what 
might be called "everyday conversation." For^jcample, a teacher mustjj^quently speak to many 
children at once; children must demonstrate their knowledge with language; teachers must 
respond to both acceptable and unacceptable answers to questions. In everyday conversation it 
might be strange for one adult to say to another ^'Alright, you may speak now," giving the other 
permission to speak "In a classroom this permission giving is usual and there are many ways of 
assigning turns-to-talk. While the participants in .an everydaJcpn\jtersation do not usually evalu- 
ate overtly the contributions of others, evaluation is part ofl a teacher's job So classroom Ian- ' 
guage and everyday conversation do.different kinds of work jThe san\e might be said of legal lan- 
guage, medical language, sports language, and so forth. The pojnt is that there is not just one ' 
kind of language: language is what the situation requires'itlto be. 

It is important to understand how children an'd teachers ufee language. It is important to realize 
that children understand and use \he conventions of classroim language. It is ^important to reflect 
upon the depth and breadth, of the knowledge they display effortlessly. It is^m'portant to question 
whether some classroom problems may be explained in terms of a discrepancy between class- 
room language and the child's home language It is important to see that vl/hil^ a child might be 
negatively evaluated on the basis of "ineffective language usage." the problem might revolve 
arpurtd thenieed to develop a particularly critical classroom language skill, such as being able to 
request a repetition or a clarifjcation. 

Ttjese materials have been prepar^ed^ith'the view that learning how to teach includes learnings 
about the fanguage of teachers anpl stucf'f nts. The videotape provides instances of children in real 
classrooms The written materials gre designed to point out some of the fundamental character- • 
istics of language used in school and to give teachers a way to explore the language in their own 
classrooms. The importance of learning by seeing and doing is stressed here. Finally, with an 
appreciation for how busy and^hectic the life of an elementary school teacher can be, we suggest 
that the teacher does not always have to leave the classroom to study or do research. 
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. SUGGESTIONS 

FOR USING 

THESE MATERIALS 



The discusstenand exercise sections of this manual are designed 
to be flexible andlWterchangeable, to accommodate individual learn- 
ing styles, time schedQles, and your own goals • , 
' If you are a participant using this manual in pre-service or ^ 
in-service training, yoQr instructor will plan a workshop based on 
these materials. If you are working on your own, you may find ^ 
either of the following approaches helpful or you may wish to devise 
one of your own. » 

The transcript reflects the contents of the videotape. Satisfactory 
work can be done "With this manual when the videotape is not 
available. ^ > , 



PPTION A 

(1) Read through the transcript. We suggest this as the first step 
for any approach, since ".it is , often difficult to read while 
listening to and watching the tape at the same -time. 

(2) Look at the tape, 'if available. 

(3) , Read the discussion section . 

(4) Read the "Theoretical Framework" section (strongly sug- 
gested though not necessary to complete the exercises). 

(5) Do at l^ast the following exercises: 

' 1. Section A ^1-3 
Section B ^1-3 
SectionX ^1,2 
Section D ^1,2 

.II. General Exercises*^ 1,2 

(6) Do as many of the remaining exercises as possible, reread- 
* ing the discussion section as appropriate or necessary. 



OPTION B 

(1) Read through the transcript, 

^ (2) Look at tape, if available. ' 

(3) Do the following exercises: 

I. Section #1-3 

. Section B #1-3 - 
Section C #1,2 ^ . • ' 

Section D #12 

II. General Exercises ^1,2 

(4) Read the discussion section . , - . 

(5) Read "Theoretical Framework" (strongly suggested) . 

(6) Do as m.any of the remaining exercises as possible, reread- 
ing th.e discussion section as appropriate or necessary. 
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DISCUSSION 



This discussion section is intended mainly as a point of reference for persons participating in 
workshops ox classes based on these matenals, however, issues raised here also can serve as 
departure points for further discussion or as a basis for assignments 

THE MAIN IDEAS . 

Naw that you have looked at^he videotape or read through the transcript, it is useful to talk 
about the ideas developed on the tape and in the transcript. There fire two basic issues, 
• the functional and formal nature of' questions, what they look like and what kiijcTs of work 

Ihey do. and \ ^'. V* 

" • the role of questions »in teaehing and learning, , w 

What Questions Look Like , ' . ' ' . ^ • 

Most people would agree that questions are the primary wa\^ of gettingjnformation and that 
they are easjly identifiable by their form In manj/^languagesjmtluding English, the. form of the 
question reflects thej<ind of information that the speaker rs trying to get/From that perspective, "N 
there are basically three kinds of questions: . • , ' * 

(1) yes/no questions i 
, ' Is dinner r^ady? 

Do you sing well? 

(2) information questions w , ^ • ' , * • ^ 
y0\^o fixed dinner? - SV 

- What s^r dinner? " - 7^ ^ ' " ' . * 

^ ^ (3) alternative questions "^1 Jl^^ 

Do you want coffee or tea? . ^ ^ 

Is this the bSgiriQing or the end?^ V ' ' 

, Even this small number ot Examples shows that not all questions are founed in the same way. 
We see. for example, that while the first two are both' yes/no qu'estions, on^ has do and one does 
not In fact, the first*quest!on is an example of the simplest way toToxm a question in English, that , 
i^y re arranging the.Hkbject and the verb This is generally known as subject-verb inversion, and 
we see' how a sen ten«o like * ^ , ' * 

Dinner is readyJf ' ' 

can become the qujfstion 

Is dinner ready? ' ^ * 
by subject-verb inversion. If that is the case, however, why does the sentence 



You sing well, 
yield the question 

Do you sing well? • . * 

and not * ^ ^ 

§ing you well? 

This is because there is a difference in English between verbs like is, can, wili must, or shall and 
hundreds of other verbs like sing Verbs in the first (and relatively small) group can form yes/no 
questions simply by inversion of subject and verl>. Verbs in the second group usually require the 
presence of do* to form a yes/no question. We say ^'usually" because yes/no questions are not 
only characterized by structural changestsuch as subject=verb inversion or the. addition of do 
They may be marked by a rise m the speaker's voice, e g. 



Is dinner ready? 



Do you sing WHP 



However, -we have all heard yes/no questions in which the rising intonation is not ac- 
companied by structural changes: 



Dinner'-s ready? 



You sing well? 



, Note that the intonation pattern for these last two examples, while rising, is not the same as the 
intonation in questij^ having structural changes. Furthermore.Jntonation aisp plays a role in dif- 
ferenliating yes/no questions from alternative questions For example, one way to answer 



1^ you want coffee or tea? would be yes or no, while the artswer 



Do you want' coffee or tea? would be coffee, tea, or jieither. 

Information questions are typically marked by what are known as M/H words^-tuho, when, 
why;, where, what, how Some information questions are formed* quite simply. For example, the 
sentence ^ 

Somebody'fixed dinner. ' * . 

becomes a question by substituting somebody with who: ^ 
Who fixed dinner? 



6 What's What with Questions 



In this instance the WH word B also the subject of tKe sentence Let's consider another example 
in which the WH word affects the object of the sentence: 

This IS a carburetor • , ' 
One WH question that might be formed is ' , ' ^ 

What is th^s"^ ' ' ' 

Here the what is used for the object in the sentence Since -not all verbs 'behave^ like is, a WH 
question relating to the sentence 

She bought a cake. * ' , . • 

cannot be • . • . . / 

What bought she? . , . 

rather than ' . 

What did' she buy*^ ' . ' 

The sentence 

What she did buy? ' • • . 

would also bevuna^ceptfible^The point 15 that we see bgth the addition of ttie past tense form 
of do and what is known as WH movement—that is. the 'movement of the WH word frory the 
hypothetical position at the end of the declarative sentence (She bought what ) to the beginning. 
This applies to other WH words, as shown in the following examples: 



She boughfa cake where^ 
Where did she buy a cake? 



She bought a cake when^ 
When did she buy a cake? 



She. bought a cake u;/iy'^ ^ She bought a cake how? 
Wh[; did she buy a cake? How did she buy a cake? 

WH questions are generally described as-^having falling intonation, as in 
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(1) Where are you going? 



It is quite easy, however, to think of examples of WH qu^stions'that.have rising intonation. Try 
saying th^ following sentences out loud. ' ^ 




(2) Where am 1 going? 

(3) Where are you going? 
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It would seem that when a WH question has the function of obtaining «ome information, the 
intonation generally has the shape shown in example n The function of the l^st two Utterances 
may not have to do ^\{h the'getting of information. Question ^2 could* easily be the repetition of 
aft information question, with the meaning 'TouVe asking me where I'm going and I'm deciding 
how much of the information I want to give you " The third question could, in some contexts, be 
a directive or<.statement meaning ''Don't leave!" or "You don't have my pern^ission tp go " 

What Questions Do 

Thus far, we have been talking about questions used to get information. That, however, is only 
part of the story. When people talk to each other, more than simply an exchange of^nformation 
takes place. People talk to each other differently depending on a.number of factors. Those factors 
can be summarized as follows: . . * ^ 

• relationship between speakers (e.g. a husband and wife vs. strangers) 

• social or occupational status' (e.n the boss talki^ to an employee) 

• age (e.g. a child addressing the teacher vs. a peer) 

• sex (e.g. a woman addressing a man vs. another woman) 

• place of conversation, setting (e.g. a classroom vs. a playground) 

There are of course other factors that could be considered, such as the topic of conversation, but 
the point seems clear: There are many features in \he social situation that affect the language of 
conversation. Now, how does all this affect -questions? Basigally, in two ways. 

First, while people do use questions to get information, the most direct way (yes/no and WH ^ 
question forms) sometimes may be considered inappropriate or even rude. There ^are different 
ways of getting just about the same information, as shown by 
WhJt time is it? 

Time? 4r 

Could' you tell me what time it is? 

I wonder if you could tell me what time it is. ' 

Do you have the time.?. ' . 1 j' 

Considerj^tion of the social factors listed previously might jii'ompt a speaker to choose one^orm 
over another.^ Some of the-examples here do not leak like or sound like questions but can be 
used as a way of indirectly obtaining the same information that a direct question does 

Second, people use groups of words jhat look like questions and sound like questions to do 
other things. We mentioned that in some cases it might be considered rude to try to get informa- 
tion by the most direct method, that is by using a yes/no or WH question. By the same token, it 
may be inappropriate to try to get someone to do something by the most direct method, using a 
bare imperative. There are differences among the following utterances: 

Gimme that knifed — = — ^ — , . 

Why don't you gfve me that knife? 

Could you please give me that knife? 

What do you think about letting me have that knife? 

' 18 ■ . 
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Speakers hearing these sentences contrasted would probably agree that the first is much more 
direct and that the situation woufcl dictate whioh form the request or comm^d might take, 
^s you can see. while some questions do have the job of getting information, other utterances 
that look like questions (WH word or word orderjt or sound like questions (rising intonation) are 
often used for purposes other than that of getting information. A question fqrm may provide a 
polite or indirect way of suggesting, advising, or perhaps even ordering someone to do some- 
thing. These observations about language may b^ summarized as follows: 

(A) Question forms do not always have ^questioning functions. 

(B) Questioning functions may be accomplished by other than questioning /orms. 

\ 

Contrasting Function and Form 

« 

Thip brings us {o the issue of the contrast between the functional and formal Aspects of lan- 
guage. The previous section showed how language in use varies depending on the social situa- 
tion and how language as a tool allows speakers to accomplish a variety of-tasks. For other in- 
stances, tfiink of how a^speaker may try io,convince someone of an idea, explqin somlethmg, or 
solicit a corr\ment or praise for work completed. It is with language that these jobs of convincing, 
explaining, or solicit\ng comment or pra/se^are done. Each of these tasks may be accomplished 
with different language forms, and the choice of form is related to language factors and social 
factors. f 

It is not enough for speakers of a language to know the sounds of the language or how those 
sounds form words and sentences. It is essential to recognize that language gets things done, and 
it is crucial to understand how the forms and functions are related. Look, for example, at the kind 
of contrast that a pair of simple sentences might reveal: 
^The coffee pot is in the cupboard. 

Is that coffee pot full? • \ 

There are some sounds that are the same, some that are different; theVe are sbme identical 
words, some new ones; sonie wor^sv^re in the same order (coffee\pot), some are in a different 
order {pot and isf. On some occasionsboth sentences may be hints for someibne to make coffee,* 
but on another occasion, the first may be just a statement of fact while the/Jther |s just a request 
for information. - 

Children^ J^articipgtion in conversations suggests that they are able to handle these sorts of 
contrasts long beforelhey are exposed to any fbrmal'instruction about them. In fact, the way that 
children play with language very often 'betrays a sophistfcated understanding of this relationship 
between form and function. Who hasn*l heard a four-year-old, sitting near a sugar bowl., answer 
*Ves** after being-asked "Can you pass the sugar, dear?" The child is playing with the sentence • 
form— a yes/no question— despite -the fact that the situation shows the utterance as having the 
function of a directive (to pass the sugar). 
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Questions in Teaching and Learning 

In school settings, both teachers and children use a wide variety of languageforms to get things 
done It IS difficult to imagine how anything could be accomplished without' one of thejnost valu- ' 
able pedagogical language tools: questions. Three uses of questions are particularly apparejit 
first teachers get information and evaluate it: second, children get information, thir€, children qet- 
feedback on their work. • - ^ " » 

In the .first -instance, a teacher might get a group lesson alputiow^ and '(^olumns qoinq bv 
saying- . \\ 

. T- The top row has what in it?^hat s the first thing in the top row, Meredith^ " 

Given anjnappropriate answe?, the teacher might not want to say "No, that's wrong.'*' Instead 
she might choose to help the child arrlVe at an appropriate answer by using, a q^Eiestion. For 
example, in a lesson about squares, a*child offers the answer/a recoM io a question about things 
that are square. The teacher does not say **Records aren't square/' instead, ^he says ' ' 

^ T: A record? What part of the record would be square? . ' , ; * * 

By asking another question, she provides the student anothe/ch^nce to Answer. By asking 
a question following a child's answer, the teacher may also evaluate the ansX^^er as* not 'being 
acceptable: , * ? \ 4 

T: What about saying Vound' to describe a record? • ^ * • 

Children- use qtiestions to get information from teachers and from each-pth^r. This may invofvje 
getting totally new information, as when a child asks a teacher^. " ' / - j 

How do you do this? ^ < ^ ^ ^ 

Interestingly, this request for infornmation is only partially succe^fSl, as the teaCher responds with 
her own question . * / ' , ' 

Why don't yqu find out? / * ^ » ^ 

Children ma^ also use questions to do other kinds of conversational work, such as getting some-- 
^ one to repeat something that they didh't hear, to rephrase something'tfiat they di^ understan4,v 
to be more specific or to elaborate more on something. In a scene on the.viddqtape, Albert does 
not* appear to have understood what Garnett has said, and his first What? lias the effect of getfing 
Gapnett to repeat himself. This is in contrast to his second What?] which is a clear reqjjest for in- 
formmion . Similarly, in a later segment, Michael's What? is a request fpr Steven'to specify some- 
thing in an earlier utterance. - *^ 

Questions are also used as a way of getting feedbefck from both\eachers and peers on com- 
pleted work. For example, a nursery school child might use a fairly direct question with a peer: 

Isn\ my batik pretty? * • ^ * i ^ • 

The strategfes used for. getting feedback from a teacher may be consid^rablyless direct, ranging 
from a^kindergarten child's question about ^ completed weaving; - ^ 
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Mrs , how do you like mine? , ^ 
to ^ second grade child's connbination of a directive and a statement. 

Look, Miss B . I painted that 
to a third grade child's combinatioVi of a st.atement and a question: ^ 

ThisTs my map and how do you like it? , ' 

All these speakers are clearly aware of the need for different language strategies in soliciting feed- 
back from different people. In fact, one child spoke overtly about not wanting to brag. revSaPmg 
an awareness of soliciting feedback as a special language function. 

Requesting clarification, elaboration, specification . getting a turn to talk, .getting informa- 
tion .getting feedback It seems clear that knowing how to function effectively in school in- 
cludes knowing how to accomplish tasks by usrng questions, and children regularly display this 
knowledge. . 

■ • . ' J .' ■ 

SPECIFIC DISCUSSION 

This part of fhe discussion'section examines each section of the tape and transcript; specific 
examples of questions are pulled out of the transcript. ' 

Part 1— Question Forms and Question Functions ^ ^ 

Children* come mto contact with questions in a variety of situations. Often they are asked to 
locate qU(^tions inCbdbks or workbooks Of-^o supply the correct punctuation for sentences that 
are givenrSomjstimes there is expliciTTSaching about the form and function of questions. Other 
times, being able to identify, a sentence that is a qu'estion will help a child to do a better job or have 
an^ easier job of reading the next sentenc? which nrught\vell be an answer. 3ometimes children 
are chastised for not answering a question aslfed by an adult, or for **answering back" instead of 
doing wheit they have been told. All of this can mislead us about what children know about ques- 
tionl^how often they effortlessly use them in conversations,*even if they may not be able to do 
exercises'or if they occasionally misuncLerstarid or intentionally play with language.- 

the first segment of tape shows a group -of students without their teacher, carrying out an 
assigned task. One child, Melissa, ha^ b'een put in charge. During this segment many questions 
are asked. Because the children are using language so routinely and are so involved with the job 
and the attendant social matters, it is easy to-p.V^rlook the complexity-of their questioning 
strategies. ^ \ a 

. ■ - . • "COMPLETE" VS. ^WCOMPLETE" QUESTIONS. ^ 

Sonne of the incomplete questions could just as wejl have been completely formulated, but 
2^^^ completeness is hot always necessary or even desirable for communication .toi take place. For 

example, at the beginning of the segnnent, Melissa, says: * ' 
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*Scuse me. *Scuse me, Adam— Have— have you found out what your ,.you ..? 
Mehs^ has something specific in mind when she addresses this question to Adam/moreover, it is 
clear from Adam's r^ponse **No, but I found one thin^* that he knows exactly what Melissa is 
asking about. If he hadn't Understood, he probably would have requested some kind of clarifica- 
tion or repetition of her incomplete question. * 

There are other incomplete questions for which the ^'complete'* version would seem super- 
fluous or inappropriate. An example of this comes once again from Melissa: 

Adam, could you please hold that,,'right.there? Tha{ right there? 
Presumably Melissa is repeating that part of the qXteSfionthat is most important for this context, so 
that a "complete" version might look like the preceding question. However" a complete repetition 
would cl^early be redundant and unnecessary. The simple noun phrase and the rising intonation 
do the work successfully. Alternatively, That right there? may be B related but independent' 
separate question, such that the thrU^t of the first question is the request for help, while the thrust 
of 4he second is the specification of what is to be held. 

There are examples of incomplete questions that reveal the nature of language as a reflection 
^of social interaction. Once again, in speaking to Adam, Melissa says: 

But is it~D'you think that it s the thing that theyVe talking about? ^ 
Clearly, the question that might have been But is it the thing that thei^'rejalking about? is a lot 
more direct and gets immediately at the answer. However, Melissa chooses to reformulate .her 
question as a request for an opinion. The result is a mucjj^more indirect and softened question, 
certair^ly less threatening than the thwarted first version. Viewed from. another perspective, the 
second question also allows Adam's answer to be a matter of opinion rather than an absolute 
statement of fact. The question pushes Adam to tal<e responsibility for his answer while allowing a 
safety valve. The' second version may be more effective as a teaching tool, and the first version, 
had it been completed, yiight have been socially inappropriate. 

Finally, there are exarjiples of what might be called "incomplete" questions for which it is diffi- 
cult to imagine or formulate a "complete" version. For example, when Melissa says: 

Okay. Wait— let me put this down. Ann? 
Ann simply se^s: 

Yeah? - » ' * ' 

A "complete" version of this might be something like: 

Yes, I am attending to you and I am waiting for you to say something more. Do you have 
^something more to say? v ~ T 

'Ann s Yeah? does all of the work that the above utterance would do and does so much rftore 
economically. There is really no need to suppose that there is a "complete'* version of this ques- 
tion that is not being used. 

So-called "incompleteness," then, clearly has a function. Furthermore, completeness cannot 
be strictly defined by form: a question that one might classify as "incomplete" from a formal point 
of view (e;g. words "missing" or in an unusual sequence) might be complete and satisfactory 
from a functional perspective. 
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• QUESTION TYPES ^ ^ . 

In the general discussion, we reviewed some of the structural features that characterize ques- 
tions in English This first section of the transcript offers some good examples of these features 
Melissa's question: 

Teddy, have you finished yours? 
illustrates the subject-verb inversion that marks yes/no questions. As we pointed out, with some 
verbs (be, have, and so on) the simple inversion can take place. With others, such as think or 
finish, the inversion by itself results in what most people would^ agree are ungrammatical sen- 
tences, e,g. ' ^ ■ 

You think that it's the thing . . ' ' 

* Think you that "it's^the thing. . . 
lo these cases, the word do is inserted and the result is an acceptable question such as Melissa's 

D'v^6u think that it's the thing that they're talking about? . 
Earlier we noted that yes/no questions may be marked by a steady rise in the speaker's voice 
The transcript notes this rise in Adam's question: 




Did you two finish with one? "~ 
Finally, we pointed out that som^ questions are formed with particular wprds, WH words, as 
seen in Ann's utterance: . ■ 

Whv don't you bring it in the courtyard? 
' As questions have a variety of forms, they also have a variety of functions. The questions can 
get the addressee to confirm or disconfirm.some piece of information, as .when Melis^ sayS: 

I should open it up? 

The speaker may get the addressee to say whether something in the question is true or not, as 
when Adam says: • • ' • , 

bid you two finish with one? " " ^ U ' • 

The speaker may be asking the addressee to choose which of ^</eral things in the question is true 
or confirmed. In another- example, one chil3 asks: 

' Is this an inch or a millimeter? , 
Finally, the speaker may b(B trying to get specific information relevant to (he question word used 
in the question, as in the following question: 

Where is Teddy? ^ \ ' ^ 

' We can see that all of tha functions mentioned here have in comnnon a general function of ob- 
taining information. However, as we mentioned earlier, question ^orms do not always accom- 
plish: questioning functions and some functions may be accomptlshed by questions, statements, 
or imperatives. In this piece of transcript Ann says: 

•Why don*t you move it out? ^ % 

and ^ 

Why don't you bring it ip the courtyard? ' 
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and Melissa says: 



and 



Ann. could you please get me your tape measure'^ 



Adam, could you please hold that, right there? 
Although these look like questions from a formaPstandpoint, they function as requests for action 
or directives. In fact, in Melissa's first example we see an intonation pattern that differs from the 
Usual gradual rise seep in yes/no questions. The utterance, therefore, has only some of the 
formal characteristics of questions. In a.sense, the intonation pattern might be said to ''betray" the 
fact that something other than yes/no questioning is going on. 
Another example of this is Melissa's utterance: 



I should open it up? - x 
where a statement is being used as a yes/no question. Once again, we see a need to distinguish 
two levels of form, as the word order of the utterance is indeed that of a Statement, while the 
intonation is clearly that of a question. Hpwever,* it is not difficult to imagine how the same utter- 
ance. with all the formal characteristics of a statement, could be used to get information. Try say- 
ing it aloud to yourself: 
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I should open it up. 

This tape segment shows that children ar6 aware of the subtleties associated with the form and 
function of questiOTS and are quite capable of maneuvering these sub^eties to accomplish a 
variety of tasks with language. 

Part 2— What: Getting a Chance to Speak, Giving a Chance to*Speak 

Participants in a conversation talk to each o^er, butiisually only one participant talks at a time. 
IVhc^is talking changes from one participant to the other, and what is being talked about may 
change as well. Questions and answers help to organize the who, when, and what of conversa- 
tions. Questions can indicate what should be talked about next, and questions have completion 
ppints that can indicate when the next person should talk and who that next speaker might be. 

In this discussion, we are particularly concern^ with the use of questions in the school setting. 
For example, in large group lessons, the social roles of the teacher and the students may largely 
determine who talks when and for how" longhand what they talk about. For the most part, teach- ' 
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ers ask the questions, children answer, and teachers evaluate the answers. However, in other 
situations m school, like at lunch or while children are working together, the social roles differ arid 
the features of conversation correspondingly change. 

We hav£ said that questions often direct the what of a conversation. In fact, one way to get a 
new topic into a conversation is to get sonneone to ask you about it. In this segment, David does 
precisely that, with his utterance: 

You know what? — » ^ 

Bv^ using this question form, David forces the listener (in this case the teacher) to say What? 
David s utterance accomplishes two things: It forces the other participant to respond, and it gets 
David a turn to say whatever he wants. 

The word what is used in three different ways in this segment: David uses it as an unfronted 
pronoun (You know what? vs. What do you fcnou;.^ with a fronted pronoun); the teacher uses it 
as a one-word question and as a question pronoun in the longer question What do you mean? In 
the teacl;^er's one-word question and longe;' question, the intonation of the uft^ances is a falling 
one, while David's utterance ends with a high, rising intonation. This is the intonation that we 
have^described for confirm/disconfirm questions, but we can see that an answer like yes or no to 
Pavid s You know what? would clearly be inappropriate. Instead of confirming or disconfirming, 
the answerer asks for more information. The answerer tries to find out what is ihe(u)hat presum- 
ably in order to answer tt^^e question. In this case, the teachgr wants to have the what specified, 
and we see that the ii^ifonation of her What? is the falling one that we have described for informa- 
tion questions. David supplies the fnformation, thereby succeeding in -gettmg a chance to talk 
about his ability to "call colors," a classroom job. Furthermore, he succeeds in getting the teacher 
to give him the chance. It fe interesting to note the difference in meaning between David's- un- 
fronted what ia. 

You know what? 
and the fronted version: 
What do you know? 

'This second question is a fairly straightforward information question (although it also may be 
heard as an exclamation: Well, what do you know!). 

Although the overuse of expressions like Youci^ow what? can be annoying and often cliched, 
it is important to notice that they call on the S^m6 basic questioning forms and functions as do 
other expressions in the language.4t is also important to notice that they apparently work in get- 
ting the addressee involved in thejopic th^ speaker is bringing up. _j 

Sometimes children David's age are described" as engaging in egocentric speech— that is even 
wh^n they are with other people, they seem to be talking more for themselves than to cortimuni- 
cate with others. Close observations of children's language have called this into question in many 
respects. For example, the use (or maybe the overuse) of You fcnolf what? by so many nursery 
age children provides evidence for the socially centered communication that children'^engage in. 
Strategies similar to David's You know what? can also be found in adult speech. Utterances such 
as You'// never guess who i saw \^esierda\^. , .or You wdf^t believe what he did. . .cart have 
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multiple functions as conversation openers and as ways of securing a turn to talk. One difference 
between child strategies and adult ones is^that the lafter generally seem to include ^f>ecific refer- 
ence to a person, place, object, or event. ThiS/is in contrast to tjie child's fairly vague You know 
what? ' • ^ ' 

In ^e other segment offthe tape in this section ,'Garnett uses a strategy similar to David's to^ive 
and get a turn at talk. By saying . - ^ > 

If I told you what it was, you'd probably call r^e cuckOo. 
he obliges Albert to request more' information. In response, ^Ibert uses two different kinds of 
whaU The second one, with its falling intonation 



What? ' * . , . . 

•is indeed a~ request information and has the meaning of What is the name of the movie? Hovj- 
evei^Jhe first what, with its /ising intonation 
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^ What? ^ • • \ ^ ^ - / , 

clearly indicat^e^ that Albert has not heard or understood what Garnett has saidand is requesting 
■ a repetition or a clarification. . - * . ^ 

It is interesting to* note that both David ajid Garnett want to share inf<5rmation about them- 
selves: ip our culture it is cpnside/ed impolite to jalk about oneself excessively or without having- ^ 
been given an opportunity or invitation to do go by another. David and Garnett*s awareness of ' 
this value may account for thesf ways in which they choose to get and give turns. Both children 
yse strategies which put the other participants injthe position Qf asking for more information, and ^ ' 
it then becomes quite acceptable to talk about themselves when someone else initiates the top|c. 

One way to see if the issue of talking about oneself \s relevant is to compare these conversa- 
tiotial settings with others. In large group lessons of in other conversations in which one of the 
participants is not being discussed*, different turn-taking strategies are us^. Normally, ''it is not." 
necessary fpr the teacher to. "earn" or "buy" a turn to talk in a large group lesson— she simply * 
takes a turn and does not f^ekdnr^pelled to use a strategy like Yoa know what?\o secure a turn. 

Turn-taking procedures also seem tol differ accordir^^ ^^J^'^ *^Pic the setting as well as 
participant relationships. They may differ, too, according 'to 'age. While David and Garnett go 
aboyt getting a turn in sin^ilar ways, -Garnett's approach is clearly more Indirect and riskier. 
David's You know what? will almost certainly be followed by a-What?, but it Is not so certain that . 
Garnett's /// told you what it wa$, you'd probdB^ eall me cuc/coo will be followed up. Garnett h^s 
clearly learned that indirectness can also be used to get a turn, whife David repeats his You know 
what? until he gets the desiredjresponse. Nonetheless, David does-show an awareness of the 
need for indirectness. Wilhout'mat awareness, he mi^t simply have started out with I was prett\; 
quick on the color calling. Both children clearly exhibit iubtle competence in conversati^; both 
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demonstrate that they know how language can be used in a vanety^f ways in order to get what ' 
they want, ^ 

Tart 3- Whot Else Does What Do? ' 

* In the previous tape segment, Alberts uses of What? can *be seen as two different types of 
requests contingent on what was said just before, but in different-ways.' The rising intonation type 
canl)e called a reqjjest for repetition; the falljng intonation type might be^called a requast for 
elaboration. Questions other than What? can be used in both ways.. 
In this segment of the tape, Michaels falling intonation 



^ What? J 
^requests elaboration contingent on Steven's clairn. Steven uses words, eye gaze, and pointing to 
elaborate just which that he figured out how to do. When Michael wants ^.repetition of how 
much Steven borrowed, he doesn't use what. Instead, Michael uses a non-fronted how much 
question to pinpoint exactly what he wants repeated. Furthermore, notice how far away the con- 
tingent utterance C'l just borrowad ten from it/') is, with a sentence of^teven's and a phrase of 
Michaels intervening: ^ * 

Steven: I may have— I just borrowed ten from it. I didn't borrow twelve. 
Michael: Let's see. . .You borrowed how much? 

There is also a "difference between this non-fronted question and David's You know what? 
While we saw tha^David's question was a device to get a turn to talk, Michael's similarly formed 
question is a request for repetition. As with David's ekample, there is a strong diffefenc^jn rpean- 
ing between Michael's non-fronted question and the ''fronted" version How much did you 
borrow.^ The latter could work if it had high irttonatipn all the way through, that is: 



How much did you borrow? 
With the falling intonation of.a regular information question, however, it would seena odd since 
Steven has just provided that information. Try raying K aloud: 




4 

How much did you borrow? 

< ^ Steven's Why not? is also contingent on the previous utterance. But this is slightly different. 

\ The elaboration called for here is less specific; it is not in response to something indefinite in the 

previous utterance or to something remembered. It is nonetheless related to the previous utter- 
ance. But in a looser kind of relationship. Wh\^ and how^come questions and their negatives are 

OO good ways to get someone to elaborate a to^ic.*In some cases, though, they are inappropriate 
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(see Theoretical Framew(5rk for a discussion) ^and children's use gf them is oceasionally 
problematic , ^ 

Part 4 -Other IVoys What Works 

\u thejast sequence, .you will recognize some uses of wHat that_have already been discussed 
Mark uses twQ^tuhdfs in the sequence. 

Laura:' I know what the last one is. - * 



Mark: What? 
Laura: Brunch. 



Mark: What? ■ 
Laura: Bruoch. 
Mark: No. 
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The fil-st, with falling intonation, requests elaboration on "the last one" that Laura mentioned 
- I he second, with rising intonation, requests repetition of the word that was s'ijoken at almost the 
same time as the first what and more than likely not heard. What also does work here that we 
have not seen before. It is used by Mark as a way to monitor the turns of his peers, as a wayto 
control the flow of the conversation. He is obviously in/<f^arge of getting answers to questions but 
the other children cannot put forth an-Snswer until he has provided them a turn by saying What? 
The pattern established is the following: / • ^ > a . 

\ ' r 

Speaker 1: I know what (the last one) is. ' • . 

Speaker 2: What? 

Speaker If Answer. • . . . 
Speaker 2: No (or yes, as the case may be) . 

The first chi)d to speak may indicate that he or she has the answer but may not legitimately pro- 
vide the answer until given. the proper cue. the request for elaboration "what." in the falling 
intonation characteristic of requests for information. In a later example, once the pattern has been 
estabhstied and used, it seems to get simplified to using only a child's name to ask the question 
already on the floor, e g. "Gene.?" At, this point-, Mark's position as leader of the discussion and 



the topic of guessing "the last one"' have been established and there is no longer a' need to go 
through the whole sequence. The crucial point here is that the lesson is cViaracterized by .the fact 
that a student has the responsibility for assigning turns. Mark s right to do so is not challenged. In 
fact, it i's respected and followed. Iifthis case, thfs allotment of turns is carried oi^t^y-use of the 
question What? since the business ii hand is to obtain information of a specific kind. While 4his 
assignment of turns to talk by one speaker in a conversation occurs rarely in everyday conversa- 
tion, it frequently occurs in the teacher-led group lessons. Mark as teacher pro-;tem not only 
clutches the sheet of questions and answers to his chest so his "students" can't seeThenn, but he 
also uses an aspect of teacher language as a marker of his "teacher" role. 
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The following set of exercises is divided into two sections. In the first one, the exercises are 
based directly on the tape and transcript. The second section consists of general exercises In' 
both sections, the exercises may be done independently or as assignments in either A workshop- 
-xjr a class^tting While the exercises may be adapted to different workshop or class formats, 
many of them are best done with pencil and paper and a tape recorder. 

The generaj purpose of these exercises is to focus and refine your understanding of the topic 
at hand, both thro'ugh observation and discussion of the tape segments and through apphcaixon 
of what is learned from these observations and discussions. It is not the purpose of the exercises 
to elicit criticism of the behavior of the children or the teachers seen on the tape. 

I. EXERCISES BASED ON TAPE AND TRANSCRIPT MATERIAL 

A. Question Forms and Question Functions 

(1) Listen to the talk on the tape or have someone read.the transcript aloud. Count the num,- 
. ber of questions Then study the transcript itself and count the number of questions. Do the 

counts match^ Compare your counts with someone else s. What do you think accounts for the 
difference in numbers? Talk about the criteria you used in listening as opposed to reading. 

(2) . Group the suspected questions into typ«s based on their form— the formal properties. 
Group the same questions into types based on theiV use— the functional^prpperties. What do 
these two groups have in common? In what ways are- they different? . i.^ 

(3) List the utterances that meet each of the formal criteria. List the utterances that meet each 
of the functional criteria Formulate explicit rules to identify utterances as questions on the basis 
of formal criteria Make^plicit rules to characterize utterances as questions on the basis of 
functional criteria. 

(4) Are some of the questions incomplete? Are any of the incomplete utterances incomplete 
for their function? Does the incompleteness of any of the utterances influence their effective- 
ness in accomplishing their intended goal? ^ ^ 

B. What: Getting a Chance to SpeaJ^iving a Chance to Speak 

(1) List all ih^whats in both segmei^rts of this portion of the transcript. Notice the utterances 
where what is not at the beginning of the sentence. Try moving this what to the beginning of* 
the sentence m which it occurs. Does it mean the same as when what is not fronted? How does , 



the meaning change? Think of ways to say the sentence without using what "Something" is a 
word that will help. Do these alternatives mean thfe same as the original? 



(2) What da DavidV^nd Garnett s sentences have in common regarding what- they get the 
other person in the conversation to do? How are David's and Garnetts sentences different 
regarding their ^orpi? Can anything s$id about the degree of specificity of ihese turn-taking 
strategies? Do adults ever use similar strategies? Give^examples. 

-s. (3) How is the form of Albert s hrst what different than his second one and different than the 
teacher's whats? How is the function different? - * 

is the function of Albert's Bambi like the function of his second what? It is a confirm/ 
discomirm question, but what is it contingent on in the previous utterance? (Consider the rela- 
tion between children's peer value system and Barnbi and saying someone is cuckoo, whereas' 
Snow White doesn't matter!) Think about how Garnett and Albert reflect this valu^e system by 
the language choices they 'make in their conversation. 

> • 

C, What Else Does What Do? ^ 

(1) Lfst all the questions. Group them according to the formal characteristics. Group ^hem ac- 
r cording to*the functionaTcharacteristics. * 

(2) Find two requests for clarification— one a one-word question that requests elaboration. and 
pne^a non-fronted WH question that requests repetition. What part or parts of the previous ut- 
terances are these reiquests for clarification contingent upon? Lengthen the one-word request 
for clarification using some words from' the contingent utterance; likewise, shorten the other 
request for clarification by ellnlinating the words from the contingent utterance. Does this 
lengthening and shortening work? If not, why not? \ ^ V ' 

>(3) Collect 10 - 15 examples of the responses^you get wheh you say What? in the course^.of 
everyday coriversat'ions. Practice changing the intonation for these whats and devise a system 
for marking the intonation. Record your examples on 3 x 5 cards: 
All (person participant is talking to) (utterance) 

B : (participant) What? 

A2: (person participant is talking to)* (utterance) 
Record to whom you were talking aod where. Indicate If the What? is due to noise interference. 
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(4) Describe: 

a) -what thg what is doing in these examples, 
• b) if utterance Ai differs 'from utterance A2, and 
c) how utterance A, differs from A2. ' 
^Be^s nrp tn His aissihej:ole, ofjntonati placement, the relationship of dis- 

cussants, the appropriatenessof using ii^af, and any other factors whi cfrmighrM ec L i he fo rrrr 
and function of A?. 



D. Other Woys What Works ^ , " 

(1) List all the utterances in this sectjon that use indefinite references that seem to require 
another person to request elaboration or more information. List the contingent responses tftat 
each gets. Find the request for repetition. 

'(2) Who is taking .the "teacher's" part- in this segment? There are several indications that one 
child is playing teacher. Wjiat are thiy? Remember fo watch and listen to what is happening 
here. | ■* ^ 



IL GENERAL EXERCISES 



(1) 



Situations in which questions commonly occur include: 



'hid) 

• supermarkets' (jp^ther'stores, particularly ones in which the customer normally has contact 
with a salesperson,, * 

• on public transportation, v. ^ ^ 

• during telephone conversations, particularly at the beginning or at the end of a conver- 
sation. 

Collect some examples of questions .and responses occurring in these situations. These ex- 
changes can be recorded on 3 x 5 cards noting where they occur and who is involved ..Once a 

few have been collected: 

• » « 

(a)' try to ^roup \hem according to what they look like, " 

.(b) try to decide what the speaker is trying to accomplish with a particular question, and 
'(c) list two or three other things the Speaker. can say to accomplish the sam'e thing, done. 
Be sure to include some examples of question forms even if it is clearJhat their functions are other 
than that of questibning. ' ^ * y 

(2) Look at the responses to the questions collected for ^i. In what way do these responses pro- 
vide evidence that some of these utterancesjhat may look like questions may not behove like 
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uestions 



questions? Make a list of the different functi'ons that these utterances are accomplishing h sonfie 
instances you may have to make up a name for what seems to be happening. Were any non- 
verbal responses noticed? If s6, try to describe them and how they work in unison with or in place 
of verbal responses. 

(3) Choose three or four radio or television commercials* and write down the questions that 
occur in them. 

(a) What are the forms of the questions? Does the same form tend to re-occur in all the com-' 

mercials; are there certain forms that don't occur? ' 
'(b) What kinds of work are the questions in commercials doing? For example,^ are they trying 
to get information? How do you explain your answers?' 
This exercise can be done substituting>nagazine or newspaper advertisements. 

'(4) Observe a classroom for 5-10 minutes during two or three different periods and write 
down all the questions that occur. Examine these questions u?ing exercises 1-6 in section I. A. as 
guidelines. 

(5) Look through a textbook and pote the questions that occur. Compare 'this list to the list from 
exercise ^3 or ^4 above. Are there question forms that occur in one that don't occur \n the other? 
Why do you think this is? , . 
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This section is designed to give the reader a brief overview of some issues that^have arisen as- 
linguist^ have attempted to describe and understand the form and function of questions. 

Language Relationships: Transformation % ' - 

The first issue concernsjhe formal isp^fcts of questions and'th^relationship between<iuestions 
and other language structures: For %ampie, f6u wilf recall that in'the general discussion, we 
drew attention \6 the difference betw^n jhe sentence , 

Dinner will be rqady. 

from which tfie question ^ *^ • * ' ' " , 

^ f * 

Will dinner be ready? * ' 

can be formed by subject-verb .inversion, and the sentence - 

You sing well. * * ^ 

for which the question cannot be 

Sing you well? 

But rather- , - ^ , ' ^ 

^o^ou sing well? - ' * 

On%\^#o* accbynVfor thl^dfrhation^of these questions is to assume that the declarative sen- 
tence ajid^p quest^p are1ptimbte1j; related, and that^eakers operate with certam rules to get 
from the disclarative tb fhe nnpctirm - CSno nf thoco ruloc i^>K»wiiir.*^;^« f-^^^f^^^-.*:^^ \iJi*u.- i.u^ 




NP (Noun Phrase) 

dinner 



VP^(Verb Phrase) 



Adj(ec¥vc) 

ready 
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\ ■ . ^ 

The question transformation requires that the" tense marker and the auxiliary immediately to its 
right be mpved to the left of the subjed noun phrase (NP), 



y 



Aux 



•Tense 

/ present 



NP 

dinner 



Modal 

will 



VP ■. 



be 



Adj 

ready 



The result is the yes/no question M//7/ dinner be ready;? ■ ' ' 

In corjtrast, the underlying structure for You sing well, shows no auxiliary immediately to the 
right of the tense marker that could be move^ as in the previous example. 




•Tense . 
present 



. *. 
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How can we end up with the correct yes/no question? The solution requires another rule known 
gs do-support, which jjrovides for the insertion of the verb do*to the left of any tense marker that 
is not attached to a verh. With the sentence You sing well, the first step is to move the tense 
marker * 
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and the next step is to attach do 



o * 



Aux 

i 

- Tense - 
do-present 



NP 

you 



VP 



V 

sing 



Adv 

well 



FoUowing the operation of a (so-called) spell-out rule that derives does from do-present, the 
result is the yes/no question: 

Do you sing well? * ^ 

Turning to an example from our materials, Adam's qu^estion in the first segment Did you two 
finish with one? would be accounted for or derived in a similar way. But what about Ann's ques- 
tion Why don't you move it out? ♦ • . 

We discussed this question elsewhere as an example of" a WH question. Alg^in within this trans-^^ 
formational framework, the WH^ords are accounted for as expansions of adverbs, parallel to ^ 
adverbs such as i^e^terdai;, for no reason, on foot, or in Paris. The adverbs answer, in spme 
sense, the questions raised by WH words. The underlying sentence structure of Ann s question is 



NP 

,you, 




Tense V NP Adv 

present niove it out 



Adv 

when 
how 
, where 
u;/iy 
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In this case, the formation of a WH^question takes place in several steps. The first involves the 
inversion of the subject NP and the tense marker, and it results in 
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V 



Tense 
present 




Adv 

why 



V NP Adv 

move it out 



As in the last example, there is no verb accompanying the tense marker, which means that do 
must be attached, in addition, in this particular sentence^, a aegatoe ms^r\\on rule would place" 
' not after do, and a conixacixon rule would account for the final result doni. The second «tep 
involves WH-fronting, whereby the a<5verbial word, in this case u;/iy , is moved to the very fror^of 
the sentence. . • • . , ^ 




Prep or Adv 

out 



Tense < 

pjr^?_eht* 



V NP 

move it 
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The resulLiSL^nn's question Why don\ you moue \t b\xt? ♦ 

The approach taken by Akmajian and HeniJ^ is only orie of several vvJihin the general trans- 
formatio;la} framework, but it will provide the reader M'ith a basic view of how the formal or 
mechanical aspects of questions may be accounted for. 

Language Relationships: Questionsjfxat Direcf 

A problem arises, however, because Ann is issuing an order, not asking a question -^despite 
^the many formal aspects of questions that her utterance has. There is further evidence for this in 
the utterance immediately following: You better take that in the court\;ard, like Miss C. said. Ann 
is clearly not waiting for an answer to a question. She is tryi/ig to get Melissa to do something and 
has added some authority by refening to what Miss C. said. 

'^^ 



' Several linguists have addressed this issue by examining the apparent relationships between 
the form and function of utterances that looW like^^^tfestions but don't behave like them. For 
example^ Gordon and Lakoff (1975) suggest^d^KSt while utterances like Ann's Why dont you 
move itf>ut? have the underlying strucfbre of questions, they are understood as requests by virtue 

. of certain conversational conventions. For instance, let's say that the speaker requests something 
of the hearer, it follows that the*speaker" 

• wants'the hearer to do the action requested, . . ' . — 

• assumes that the hearer is both capable and willing to do it, and\ ' * 

• assumes that the hearer would not do the action in the absence of the request. 

Gordon and fcakoff claim that a request can *e accomplished by questioning any one of these 
three conditions. That is, the result of questioning the second condition (the hearer's ability to do 
something) with the utterance Can you pas&fhe salt? is a request for the hearer to pass.the salt 
Similarly, the speaker can accomplish requests by questioning the'reasonablehess of an -action. 
Thus:, they might claim that Ann's utterance questions the reasonableness of moving some object 
into the courtyard. By so doing, she issues a directive. 

Green (1975) re-examines these ideas and suggests that while it^may seem intuitively correct to 
treat requests that look like questions as questions, they are fundamentally different from ques- 
tions, which are defined as utterances that function to get information. She provides evidence to 
support this claim. For example, she contrasts ^ 

* Why don't you cook dinner, it's 8:3f>. 
with * ' ' 

Why aren't you cooking dinner? It's 8:30. ' ' 

Green claims that the second utterance could have as an answer - ' 

Because the stove's broken. > -} 

"since sincere 'why' questions may be responded to with statements that give-relatively direct 
reasons." She claims'that sudh an /answer would not be appropriate for the first utterance, and 
that "if someone responds to the first utterance with 'because the stove's broken,' he has taken 
the first utterance the wrong way." (Green 1975:128). ' • ' 

Both of these approaches are debatable. To get at the issue of utterances that look like ques- 
tions but don't do questioning work, Sadock (1974) suggests that a distinction be made between 
meaning and use. He proppses that the process by which questions become requests is similar to 
the one by which metaphors become idioms: ''When an idiom such as, say, down in the dumps 
was spontaneously created by some linguistic innovator, it had only its literal sense. By rules otir^- 
ference that are perhaps of a universal nature, the metaphorical values of the phrase could be ar- 
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rived at. But the phrase eventually came to mean something that hitherto was only a metaphori- 
cal significance," (Sadogk 1974:98) In this way, constructions such as Why don't you . . or Can 
you . . . may have started out as information questions but by repeated usage in certain conversa- 
tional contexts, acquired the meaning of reqaests. Why it is then that these particular forms are 
used repeatedly in certain'contexts? How dp these forms become what Sadock calls speech act 
fd/oms? Why, for example, does Ann say W/hy don't you move it out? as opposed to Move il out? 
The complete answer to these'^questions seems to lie in an understanding of the complexity oi 
social interaction including such elements as politeness and indirectness. . 

Language Relationships^ Requests for Clarification 

We have seen how utterances that look like questions can be used as requests for action . There 
are other kinds of requests, however, including requests for repetition of some (part of) an on- 
going conversation, requests for elaboration, or requests for clarification. For example, in the 
tape segment in which^Steven and Michael are doing math,vthe following exchange occurs: 

Steven: I did the top one, I figured out how to do that. > ^ 
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Michael: -What? 

Steven. The top one. ^ ' 

Michaels What? is marked by a clearjy falling intonation. He is not sure about part of Steven s ut- 
terance and requests a clarification. That Steven understands Michaels What? as such a request 
for clarification is supported by the fact that he provides {he information immediately! 

These requests for clarification have been examined in detail by Christian and Tripp in a report 
to the Carnegie Corporation (1978). They define a request for clarification as "any utterance 
which can be intended as a strategy for getting clarification, from repetition of some information 
to addition of certain informeltion." (Christian and Tripp 1978:12) They concentrated their analysis 
OFV<the cases "where the request relates directly to the last utterance by the individual to whpmtfie 
request is addressed.'* (p. 15) Requests for clarificatioYi signal some problem in the processing of 
an earlier utterance, either tTt*accurately hearing or fully understanding it. The basic form of such 
a request is ^ "* ^ • ' 

* ^ Spea'ker X: utterance 

* Speaker Y: request for clarification 
Speaker X: clarification 

Speaker Y: response to Xs first utterance. 

Requests for clarification can occur in a variety of situations. For example, if an utterance is not 
heard, com]3letely or in part, the information it contains will have to be provided again, with no 

5d 
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change, in whole or in part. If some background information neecled to understand an utterance 
IS not.known by the speaker of the request> this information needs to be provided If some aspect 
of the utterance is heard but is unclear, as in the cas^ of a referent of a pronoun which is un- 
known to the speaker, certain" further specification of that aspect is needed. Presumably, the that 
Steven uses is unclear or not specific enough. 

Finally. s6me requests for clarification have the effect of eliciting reformulations In a lesson 
situation, for example, children may respond to a request for clarification by changing the content 
of what- they have said because they interpret the requests as a negative evaluation however 
indirect. 

Christian and Tripp describe requests for clarification in terms of (1) the structure of the request 
and U) the way m which the previous utterance is being checked.^The structure of the request is 
one of nonconfirmqtion if it asks for an^information -providing response (e.g Michael's What?). 

Teacher: All my other classes have always called it the Ed and Edna game. 

Ashley: The what? , • - 

Teacher: The Ed and Edna game. . ' * 

Ashley: Oh ' . 

It is one of confirwation if it requires the confirmation or rejection of some version of the information. 
Paul: One. one, one. zero, zero ' • ^ \ 

Ashley: One, one, zerd. zero? , 
Paul: Yeah. 

Ashley: Jt's only eleven hundred. 

The previous utferance can be checked eifher by whole repetition, partial repetition, specifica- 
tion-, or elaboration. Ashley's nonconfirmation request provides an example of a. whole repeti- 
tion, while her confirmation request shows a partial repetition. Michael's What? \s an instance of 
specification. The following exchange is an example of a request for elaboration: 

Ann: We' need that! 
Paul: We need it on the rug? 
Ann: Ye$.. 

Paul: Okay. ' \ . 
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We pointed out earlier that Michael's What? has falling intonation. Michael's utt^ance is differ- 
ent from other instances of What?, such as Albert's in an earlier segment. Albert's utterance with 
rising intoriation is a clear example of a request for repetition, which he obtains in Garnett's next 
utterance. The important role of intonation in determining meanins is striking, but perhaps more 
striki(ig isthe children's §kill in using and understanding different intonation patterns for different 
communicative tasks. ' " ^ 

Some recent work by Peters-(1977) suggests that intonation may be one of the aspects of lan- 
guage controlled earliest by Children, even before all of the forms are in jfJlace. Peters suggests 
that children may u,se two fundamentally differenrStrategies when learning^heir first language. 
The anali;tic strategy, whereby the child proceeds "from the parts to the whole/' consists of Qne- 
word utterances of one^or two syllables. With the gestalt strategy, the child produces whole 
phrases or approximations of whole phrases. This gestalt phase is preceded by ^"tune" phase in 
which a given phrase may be approximated by its characteristic intonation. The two strategies are 
further differentiated by social situaticfn, "the strategy chosen for producing an utterance being ^ 
related to the function of the utterance." Thus, the analytic strategy will appear in referential con- 
texts, while the gestalt* strategy is "used' in more conversationally defined contexts," including 
openings, requests, or summonses. (Peters 1977:566) It is interesting toHiote that these observa- 
tions are based on the speech of a child between the age of seven months and two years, three 
months— a considerably younger age sample than the school age children on tbe tape. 

On the second segment of the tape w^ saw how David usec^jhe question You know wl\Qt? to 
'*get a turn to talk. It is clear that David knows how to use this 'question in conversation, and he 
knows that other speakers will resp9nd appropriately. The question itself is part of what nrv^t be 
called a conversational routine or tool to ised in special turn-taking situations. Whcit is sj^cial 
here is that David wants to give himself a compliment and sdlicit praise from his teacher. It is^^^t-^ 
entirely appropriate to take a turn to do this,^ so he appropriately gets the teacher to request the 
very infprmation he wants to present. The interesting thing is that the hearer's responsibility does 
not stop with providing a response to You know what? What may appear to be ajtwo-part 
sequence is really a four-part one: having provided David a second turn, th6 teacher is also 
responsible for providing fee.dback on David's talk o^ his skill in color-calling. 

There are other quasi-formulaic questions in English. Children's knowledge an^aise of these 
questions have been examined by a number of researchers, incli^ding Labov and Labov (1976), 
who investigated^ the acquisition of inversion in WH questions^in their daughter's speech. They 
noticed that even though she^ppeared to have learned inversion in WH questions before inver- 
sion in yes/no questi,on?,^sba- still showed inconsistency in WH inversion long after she had 
. acquired consistent use pf inversion fn yes/no questions. For example, the question ? 

What the address is?..^ . 
was produced on the same. day as the question 

Is there some on top of^he cars? , . , . . 




Furthermore, they noticed that contraction ;n the WH -words where and what (e^. where's 
and whats] encourages inversion, but that inversion rarely happened with mhy (e g Why we 
can t wear sandals for walking in the wood?). It>graduall'y became clear that the where's and what's 
were not examples of inversion and contraction at all; rather, th6y were being used as formulaic 
expressions or fixed forms. The key to this explanation came, from Jessie's early and frequent use 
of another question form, How 'bout?, which "begins as a vague kind of identification but de- 
velops into clear requests for action" (Labov & Labov,- 1976: 31-32): 

How 'bout daddy?, (walking into father's study) 
How 'bout a boy? (looking at a picture of a family) 
. How 'bput get ketchup? (to mother, eating French fries) 

It seems Gl^r that at a very early age,, children shbw an awareness of and an emerging com- 
petcnce m both the fofns and functions of language and how^the forms are used to accomplish 
he wide range of cOr«iTiunicative tasks ^/e all face. It also seems apparent that the topic of the 
orrns and Junctions of ^estions is large and complex and that this discussion is necessarily 
hmited jn its scope NevertWle$s, we hope that you-have gained some insight on the diversity of 
theoretical approa^s j/and the intricacies of children's language abilities. 

4» ♦» ♦» » » • 
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GUIDELINES FOR TRANSCRIPTION 



Several of the exercises in this manual require tape-recordirtg and 
transcribing portions of conversatien. The following are some basic 
guidelines for transcribing. A look at the transcript in this manual will 
also be useful. ^ 



(1) Decide how you will refer to each speaker, either by full 
name or by initial. Put this full name or initiiil in front of 
every new turn taken' by that speaker. " 

^ Ann: Okay. 

Melissa: Wait. Okay. ■ ^ 

I Ann: Measure— Do it again. 

(2) In order to transcribe accurately everything a given speaker 
says,' you majr want to listen to a $mall segment, stop the 
tap'e; write down what you remember, and then listen to 
that segment again. .Do not be surprised if what ^pu ihxnk 
you hear and what is actually sad are two different things. 

^ That is tfie reason for replaying difficult or quickly\spoken 
" 'segments; ^ may be helpful to listen to longer stretches on 
both sides of the troublesome sequence. 

(3) ' Sometimes two people start talking at once, or one person 

interrupts another. This is usually showq in transcription 
with brackets marking the overlapping section: 



Melissa 
A-nri: 



: * It's'faS^'fai 



far out as • 
it might not*be 



it can go. 



It is, of course, often difficult to hear what either speaker is 
saying in a case of overlap. As you can note, the continuing 
> utterance of the person who keeps on talking after the over- 
lap should be transcribed. 



(4) Sometimes it is simply impossible to hear or understand 
what someone has said. This is dealt with by using square 
brackets; sometimes the word unintelligible is also included. 

T: Tm going to [unintelligible] Tm gbing to 

go over to the listening center. 

In other cases, you may not be entirely sure about a given 
word or sequence. This can be indicated as follows: 

Pupil: I think we*re gonna have some fun. 



' It may sometimes be impossible to tell wfio is talking This 
can be indicated as follows: 

'(bnknown Speaker): . I don't think so. 

. ^ * ' ■ '■ 

•(5) There may.be some information concerning nonverbal 
behavior or pauses thai yon want to include in your tran- 
script. Parenthesis can be -used for this:^ 

^ Albert: Bambi. . 

Garnett: (shakes head "no'T - 

Albert: What? 

T: [unintelligible] (pause) Who is Dan talking 

' to? ' 

^ Pupils: (raise hands) 
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TAPE' 



" T- How many people do not want tuna sandwiches? 

Hold your hands up. One, two. . .Do not. . 

Teachers Ask4{icfs Questions 

T: Alrighj. How many people want pne half only, tuna 

sandwiches, ' ^ 

Kids 'Ask Teachers Questions 

Pupil: But why would you rather be an igloo if it's made ouf 
of ice than be in a tepee? 

Pupil: Because (unintelligible] keeps it nice and warm and 
see, it melts^tk^^p. 

\ 

Kids Ask Questions of Other Kids 

^Michael: Let's see — yotu borrowed how much? 
Steven; Ten. I decicle(j I'd bon^ow ten instead of twelve. 
Michael: Nah. 

f 

Teaching apd learning would be hard to imagine ^thout some , 
ways to ask questions. What does a question-sound like or look 
like? That was one but how did you know it? If you were reading 
this, you might look for a question jpnark or a word beginning with 
WH. Hearing this, you probably noticed my voice rise in pitch at 
the end of: the sentence. But you didn't.&nswer that question.. 
Why^ Sometinaes sentences have a question form but they don't 
act like,questions and people hearing them don't respond to them 
in the same way they do to aj^uestion. The -following piece of 
tape from a second grade classroom has forms that look like 
^question$ and some that act like questions. 

Please remember, it is harden to look at tapes of really occur- 
ring activities than"at tapes of actors preseitMfig^ performance/ 
Remember, too, that the eye and ear ofjfhfe video equipment 
emphasize certain things that might not be' noticed if you were 



SCRIPT 



present' in the classroom. Mo§t important, remember these are 
only short examples and it is not reasonable to make judgments 
about the abilities or personalities of the teachers or students. 



Questioning Forms and Questioning Functions 

Melissa: 'Scuse me. 'Scuse me, Adam— Have— have you 

V found out what your— you . . .? 

Adam: No, but I focfnd one thing. Vih- thinking of the 
particulars. 

Melissa: But is it— D'ybu think that it's the thing that they re 
talking about? 

V\dam: No, but Connie said we had to all agree on the item 
that we found. 

,'T: This is rpore than 3/4)hs. 

Melissa: Okay. Wait— let me put this down, Ann? 

Ann:' "^Yeah? 

Ann: Why don't you move it out? 

You better take fhatjn the courtyard, like Miss C said, 
ril help you take it out. 

Melissa : There! There . It's good . • * ^ 

It's as far out as . . . 

Aon: No, it might not be. 

Melissa: Yeah, come on Ann. No, if only. ... 
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•Ann* Why don't you bring it in the courtyard, 
'tause, remember Mrs. C said so 

Melissa. Ann, could you please get me your tape measure"^ , 

Ann: Okay. 

Melissa': Wait. Okay. 

Ann. Measure— do it again. Do it a^ain, Melissa. 

Melissa: I should open it up? 
Ann: "Yeah. 

Melissa: Hey I know, Til get it in the middle, 

Ann: Okay, open it. 
ft ' 

Melissa: There. . ^ 

Teddy: I wonder if this is 24. 

Ann: Here. ^ 

Melissa: Teddy, have you finished yours? 

Adam: I finished mine. 

Melissa: Okay,^ then sit at the table, pleas^, Adam. 

Melissa* Here, let— let nne go around with mine:^^^"'^ 

Ann: Tm gonna bend my inches down. 

Melissa. Adam, cduld you please hold that, right there? That 
right there? 
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Ann: - An hold that, too. 

Melissa: Yes, please. Oh, it doesn't fit. 

Ann: And orTe of these . . . 

Melissa: No, we gotta. . . 

Ann: Yeah it'll'wdrk, it'll work. . 

Melissa: OkayVi^— no that's 25. . . 

Ann: It's 2 meters an, 20— am' 25 centimeters. 

It'j? 2 meters.- ~" ^ » . 

Melissa: Okay. Okay, Ann, next tirpe you've gotta— Ann, try 
next time to do it yourself *cause Vm not supposed to 
tell it out. Okay? But— but . .• . 

Ann. Yeah. But I helped you with mine. 

Melissa:' I know. . 

Adam: y^\d you two finish with one? 

>Ann:. No-. * « * - 

Melfssa: Two. So that was two twenty-five. 

But you don't write that down 'til you find put when 
you're on your next one, okay? 



What: Getting a Chance to Speak, Giving a Chance to Spe 

WH words, as'mentioned earlier, are familiar signals of ques- 
tions. Jn this next section, a series of tape excerpts focuses on one 
such WH word: WHAT. 
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Tape Transcript ^ ^ ^ * 

Nursery at Lunch 

Da\^1cl: Hey, you know what? 
T; What? 

David: You know what? Hey, wait a second, you know what? 



T: 


What, David? 


David: 


I was pretty quick on this. 


T; 


You were? 


^ David: . 


On tfie color calling. 






T: 


What do you mean? 






David: 


You know, like, 1 called every color fast. 


T: 


You did! 


David: 


(nods) 


T; 


Do you remember the colors you called? 


David; 


Yeah. ' ' / 


T: 


Can you show me? ' ^^.-^^ 



Third Graders at Worji 

Garnett: Well, I have tolinish all my worJ< this week if I wanna 
^'o. . .if I ha-, bed^u-, . . .if I . . .if I: . . wanna go to see 
the movie -with my lyother. If I told you ,what it was, 
* you'd probably call me cuckoo. * ^ 
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Albert: What? 



Garnett: If I told you what movie, I was going with, with my 
brother, you'd projbably say I was ^ckoo. And my 
mother. 

Albert: Bafnbi. 

Garnett: (shakes head no) ' . 

Albert: ; What? 

Garnett: Snow White . , . and the 7 Dwarfs. 

Albert: It doesn't matter. 

What Else Does What Do? 
Grade Two— Math 

Michael: twenty-five 

0 

Steven: How do you like at? Is that good? 

'Michael: T wo! Two! What are you dbing over tfiere? 

ff 

Stevenr 1 did the top one. I figured out how.to do that. 

Michael^JA/hati . ' ^ 

Steven: The top one. 

Michael: Let me check that., 

Steven: ^ I may have— j just borrowed ten /rom it. 
^Hg^ I didn't borrow twelve. 
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Michael Let's see . You borrowed how much'^ 

Steven Ten I decided I'd borrow ten instea^l of twelve. 

Michael: Nah! It won't work 

Steven: Why not? 

Michael: Cause, it won't work. You have to borrow a thousand 

.Other Ways What Works ^ 
Grade,One— Lesson 

Mark* The next one's gonna be so easy. 

Laura What is it? ^ 

Ashley: What is it? , 

Mark: • Cat. 

Michael*: *A' that is^the easiest one in the job. 

Mark: j The last onejs pretty hard, 

(Replay starts)^ 

Laura: I know what the last one is'. Brunch. 

Mark; What? 
LauraT • Brunch. 

Mark. What? 



What's What with Questions 

Laura? Brunch 
Mark. No ^ 

Michael: I know what the last one is. 
Mark: What? 

Michael: Cream. 

Mark: No. Gene. 

Gene: U'm, at. 

Mark: Wait a second, what is at? 

Michael: A, A. For at. A. > 

Ldura: Cat. • • . 

Michael: Call, call is last. . . - 

(Replay stops) 

Mark: No. 
Laura: Brunch. 

• • • 

Mark: , No. 

Gene: Chocolate cream pie fell on your head 
Mark: No. 



